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CHINESE CAT MARKET. 


Our opposite neighbors, the Celestials, 
exhibit a taste in their choice of table 
luxuries, which, to us, seems very peculiar. 
Among the articles of food are snails, sea- 
slugs, and bird’s nests— not such nests as 
our little New England readers have often 
sought in the sweet spring-time—only to 
admire, we trust, not to plunder their con- 
tents—but a peculiar variety, consisting in 
great part of a tasteless, glutinous sub- 
stance, regarded by them as quite nutri- 
tious. And can we believe it—even our 
little household pet—pussy—is daily sold 
in their markets, as represented in the 
above engraving, to gratify the strange 
taste of Chinese epicures. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—4- 
Thames Tunnel. 


Yesterday I visited something which 
every reader of the Youth’s Companion 
would like to see, because it is so well 
known by name in America. Every tra- 
veller inquires after it almost as seon as 
he arrives in this city, for itis one of the 
really remarkable things which London ex- 
hibits. This is the Thames Tunnel. I 
wish to give you a description of it. 

The reason why a passage was made 
under the river, far below the surface of 
the water, was in order not to impede the 
shipping. London is, as you know, one 
ofthe greatest commercial ports in the 
world; and it is of course desirable to al- 
low ships to come as far up the Thames as 
pactoetle, and not interfere with the con- 

enience of the city, which lies on both 
tides of the river. Seven bridges cross it, 
and below the seventh, the famous London 
bridge, the shipping commences, and the 
forest of masts is like that of New York 
harbor. Years ago, in fact near the com- 
mencement of the present century, a plan 
was proposed of constructing a tunnel 
across the river beneath its surface, for the 
convenience of people wishing to cross be- 
low London bridge. Of course it met with 
strong oppoeition at the time, but at length 
Money was appropriated for the purpose, 
@n experienced engineer was chosen to 
Carry out the design, and the work com- 
Menced. It progressed favorably for a 
fame, but suddenly an inundation filled the 
whole with water. 














then for seven years, but at length was 
completed in the year 1840, if Iam rightly 
informed. 

And yet the whole has proved a failure. 
It was thought to be too expensive a task 
to construct ways for carriages down to 
the opening of the Tunnel, and now it is 
only accessible to foot passengers. 

I went down the circular stair-case that 
leads to its opening—it was a long de- 
scent. At the bottom the immense tube 
appeared before me, lighted with gas, and 
as attractive as a gay street. Two ways 
were conatructed for carriages, going and 
conting, but as no vehicle can descend to 
its level, one has been changed into bazaars, 
coffee rooms, halls for dancing, and saloons 
for all kinds of amusement, and at what- 
ever time inthe day the visitor enters it, 
he will hear the tones of gaiety. 

Music sounds finely here, as it rever- 
berates along the echoing arches of the tun- 
nel. As I entered it, it came gently sound- 
ing from a saloon in the centre of the tube, 
and as I advanced, the tones grew more 
and more sonorous, though the echoes of 
the vault blended them much together.— 
In the middle, the secret source of the 
melody was a large parlor organ, blown by 
a small steam engine. This last was very 
amusing. It was perfect in all its parts, 
and the fuel which supplied it, was merely 
the gas which was elsewhere used to il- 
luminate the tunnel. The whole of the 
engine might have been packed in a small 
trunk. Here for a penny were exhibited 
illuminated pictures of celebrated cities, 
views of the principal places at the seat of 
the present war, all made doubly interest- 
ing from the circumstances under which 
they were seen. 

It isreally wonderful to think, is it not, 
my reader, that art has been so successful 
as to prepare a pathway through the wa- 
ters of a great river, so that one can go 
through without wetting a hair of his 
head. Powerful ships and steamers are 
sailing above him, the world’s commerce is 
on those waters. And then comes the 
feeling of fear, it cannot be wholly repres- 
sed, and the cold drops of sweat start upon 
the forehead, as one thinks of the chance 
of the water bursting in upon him. But 
these thoughts very quickly pass away; 
the girls at their little booths are all so 
anxious to sell their small wares, most of 
them to serve as remembrancers of the 
place; the music sounds so gaily on, the 
foot travellers pass so unthinkingly by, that 
one soon forgets the danger, and inspects 


The work stood still { the place with the same feeling of security 


with which he would examine a wall ora 
ruined church. And just so, I could not 
help thinking, is it with life. We are at 
all times surrounded by death, In the 
midst of our crowded cities, the hearse goes 
past us every few hours—but soon we neg- 
lect to notice it, we try to ignore death, 
and finally succeed. Coustn WILLIAM. 


Sioral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


INCIDENTS OF REAL LIFE. 


A lady living opposite to me at this 
time, is a singular illustration of the fact 
that dreams are not always idle visions.— 
I will relate the incidents as told to me, 
merely premising that she is a lady of 
piety, and good standing, possessing very 
noble traits of character, and one whose 
word may be implicitly relied on. 

Several years ago, she dreamt that an 
owl flew down into her poultry-yard, and 
pounced upon a little chicken. She pur- 
sued it over hedge and ditch, in a singular 
state of agonizing apprehension, but her 
chase was useless—the owl caught the 
chicken, and soon she was gazing upon 
nothing but its whitened bones. The 
most extraordinary idea that presented it- 
self to her mind upon waking, was the 
anguished feeling with which she looked 
upon the remains of the chicken, a feeling 
far more intense, than would have been 
hers, had she lost the whole contents of 
her poultry yard. 

Though not at all given to morbid re- 
membrances of dreams, this one left a very 
strong impression upon her mind, and she 
entertained the belief that she should lose 
one of her family by death. 

A few days afterwards her youngest 
child, an infant boy of a few months, was 
taken sick, and though like her chase after 
the owl,her prayers were ever urgent for its 
recovery, it died, and as she gazed upon 
the sweet, pale face, and saw it laid in its 
last narrow bed, do you wonder that she 
thought of her dream, and the whitened 
bones of the little chicken ? 

A few years afterwards this lady dream- 
ed again that a sparrow hawk invaded her 
poultry-yard, and attempted to seize upon 
a little chicken. This dream was less dis- 
tinct than the preceding, but she believed 
the chicken was killed, and her feelings 
upon awaking were similar to those former- 
ly experienced. She again felt a forebod- 
ing of death in the family, and was impres- 
sed with the belief that it would happen 
soon. A few days, and aninfant daughter 
sickened and died, and she laid it beside 
its little brother. 

A few years more, and again the same 
dream oppressed her; a large hawk flew 
down into her yard, and pounced upon a 
little shanghai chicken, a favorite with all 
the children. It was not so much the 
dream that affected her, as the agony that 
oppressed her heart, upon recurring to it ; 
she remembered distinctly how she wept, 
and wrung her hands, and as she stood 
gazing, the mother hen spread her wings 
and flew after her little chicken. 

The next morning the lady was sadly 
depressed. (This last incident occurred 
but a week or two ago, and I was an eye- 
witness of her domestic troubles.) She 
entertained again the idea that death would 
take one from the family circle, and ex- 
pressed it to one of her eldest children.— 
Her baby,.a day or two after the dream, 
sickened ; it was but a short time ill, and 

















then like the preceding infants, she saw it 





lowered into the silent tomb! The night 
when this little innocent of thirteen month; 
breathed its last, I heard the mother re- 
peat the dream with feelings of awe, I can- 
not describe. ‘ 

It was apparent that in all three cases, 
she had been warned by some invisible 
power, and asI would say, in answer to 
her blinding tears, “* The babe may yet re- 
cover,” she would shake her head, as 
though an actual decree had gone forth, 
from the throne of God! Beautiful indeew, 
looked this dimpled innocent, as we crox- 
sed the tiny marble hands, and between 
the taper fingers placed some droopin 
white rose-buds, emblems of its early fate ! 
The long white robe was drawn over its 
pretty feet, and the golden hair brushe:', 
and parted across the high, pure brow, 
and there lay the gentle dove that the 
hawk had taken from the parent nest, yet 
well the sorrowing mother knew, for she is 
a Christian, whose light is bright an-! 
shining, that her darling was an angel the: , 
purer, fairer, dearer still, that every stain 
of earth was removed. She feels too th..t 
though she cannot have back the cherished 
babe to lie in her bosom, that she can ge 
to her in God’s good time. She is my 
dear friend and neighbor, and long may +¢ 
be e’er like the mother hen, she leaves this 
weary world behind, and flies above tw» 
meet her three loved infants, now compan- 
ions in Paradise. Tue Exrue. 
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ELLEN WALTON, 
“Gently the rege 2 spirit fled, 

» Sustained by grace divine, 

O may such grace on us be shed, 
And make our end like thine.” 

Ellen Walton was the favored child of 
pious parents. They had dedicated her in. 
early infancy to God, and by precept ard 
example they strove to impress upon hr 
mind the truth of the Bible, and the nece- 
sity of a preparation for the unseen worl.'. 
The blessing of heaven attended tie 
prayers of these servants of God, and inthe 
‘* sweet spring time” of youth, their fir-:- 
born gave her heart to her Savior, art 
when he called her to his arms, she was 
ready and glad to go. 

What is more beautiful than the ear!y 
consecration of the soul to its Maker? ‘To 
have the mind filled with holy aspirations, 
and the life show that all is peace within. 
He who when on earth called to his side, 
the children about him, to bless and guid» 
them, now looks down upon the gentle 
brow of childhood, and says, “ of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The longest Jife is none too long to praixe 
God, therefore let the yielding of the heart 
be done so soon as it feels there is a God, 
and can say with the lips “‘ Our Father.” 

Ellen was only seven years old when she 
first thought of religious things. She 
would often leave the children to sit down. 
by her mother, and hear her read the Jti- 
ble, or talk of holy men, and the duty of 
loving the Savior. Sometimes after she 
bad gone to bed, her mother would hear 
her voice, and going to the door she woul: 
find her praying for a “ new heart and a. 
right spirit.” Then she would ask Gud 
to take care of all those who were dear to 
her, and make her so good that they would. 
love her. 

Every morning Ellen read three chap- 
ters in the Bible, and upon Sunday, five, 
as she had been told by her Sabbath schook: 
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teacher, that by so doing she could read 
the Bible through in a year’s time, and it 
was indeed a sweet sight to see Ellen Wal- 
ton, sitting in her little chair by her moth- 
er or auntie, so busy in obtaining that 
knowledge which was guiding her to heav- 
enly mansions. 

Some of Ellen’s friends were greatly 
troubled about her. They said she was 
too young to be a Christian—that it was 
not natural for children to be poring over 
such sober reading, and that it was only a 
species of vanity, which should not be 
ceuntenanced—but the watchful eye of a 
tender parent saw deeper than friends, and 
she was but too happy to witness the bles- 
sing she craved, about to fall on her dear 
child. . 

But such fair flowers are not permitted 
long to stay on earth. They are trans- 
planted by a father’s hand to the garden of 
the Lord—there to expand and become 
more beautiful in the sunshine of God’sim- 
mediate presence. Before Ellen had reach- 
ed her ninth year, she was taken suddenly 
ill, and felt that she should soon die.— 
‘‘ Dear mother,” said she one night, while 
the twilight lingered, and the shadows 
gathered about the room, “ Dear mother, 
I feel that I shall leave you; but don’t 
weep for me—I shall be a great deal hap- 
pier in heaventhan I ever washere. I am 
sure Christ loves me, and it is he who gives 
me such a pure hope of seeing him, when I 
close my eyes upon you and this beautiful 
world. Think what a happy place I am 
going to, where there is no sin or sorrow, 
parting, pain, or death. Then I shall see 
dear little Mary again, and we shall be hap- 
py together, in a home where we shall al- 
ways stay,and when you and father come, 
we shall be ready to welcome you, and for- 
ever shall we live together with the Lord.” 

Day by day the color faded from her 
cheek, and the brightness from her eye, till 
the Heaven-commissioued angel bore the 
young and trusting soul to its eternal home. 

Those were selfish tears which fell for 
Ellen Walton, over her dying form, and 
upon the little coffin—all that made her 
loveable, was still alive—all that was pre- 
cious had become still more so—the eye of 
Faith looked beyond and higher than the 
cold earth—where it saw the freed spirit, 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable, in a sinless 
clime. 

Little children, you may early die, are 
you as prepared as was Ellen Walton, to 
lie upon a dying bed, and to enter the pre- 
sence of that holy God, who loves those 
who love him, and who has promised that 
all who “* seek him shall find him.”’ c. £. A. 
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A MOTHER'S STORIES.—No. 1. 


Harry FREEMAN AND THE Dove. 








Harry Freeman awoke early one Sabbath 
morning. The window shutters in his lit- 
tle room had been left open the night be- 
fore, and Harry put his head out from its 
snug nest in the bedclothes, and looked at 
the window with his bright blue eyes, to 
see what kind of a morning it was. He 
found that Jack Frost had been busy 
enough there while he had been sleeping, 
and had made all sorts of funny pictures 
upon the glass, which a bright sun was 
now shining upon, and lighting up with 
brilliant stars and spangles. In the corner 
of one pane, Harry saw a picture which 
pleased him; it looked like a dove with 
white feathery wings, spread wide, and it 
seemed to be fluttering in the air, and 
about to fly down on to the top of an old 
castle. The dove also seemed to look at 
him, with a glittering eye, very earnestly, 
as if it had something tosay to him. This 
made the little boy laugh at first, and then 
grow thoughtful. ‘You pretty creature,’ 
said he, * what have you to tell me? Ah, 
I guess i know, that it is Sabbath morn- 
ing, and I must be up bright and early, 
and be a very good boy to-day.’ 

Harry drew his head back into its warm 
mest, and there he lay thinking, and these 
were some of his thoughts. 

* What shall I do now to be a good boy 
to-day? I must not coast or play with my 
top, or my marbles, or study my Geogra- 
phy. ‘I must not work, I must not play, 
upon God’s holy Sabbath day. Let me 
see. Why, when the firet bell rings I can 
jump up quickly, for my father likes to 








have us all punctual Sunday morning to 
breakfast. Then I will dress me in my 
Sunday clothes, and brush my hair all 
nicely myself, and my mother will look 
pleased, and will smile when she says good 
morning, Harry. Andthen’— Ding-ding 
—dong—ding—went the bell. 

‘I should think,’ said Harry, ‘ they 
meant to wake us. Never mind, I shall 
be ready for youto-day.’ Saying this, he 
jumped quickly from his bed, and began 
to dress him as he had planned. When 
nicely dressed, he opened his chamber 
door, and found his pitcher of water all 
ready for him. It was quite cold enough 
to give him rosy-red cheeks, ard oblige 
him to use his hair brush nimbly to keep 
his fingers warm. Thus he was soon dres- 
sed for the day. Then he knelt down by 
his bed, and slowly and reverently repeat- 
ed his morning prayer. He then made up 
a short prayer for himself. He asked God 
to help him to ‘ remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy,’ and to make him a good 
boy, and keep him from sin; then with a 
cheerful heart he went to the breakfast- 
room. 

* Good-morning, Harry,’ said his father, 
looking up from his book, ‘ you are the 
first one down. Father likes to have you 
punctual Sabbath morning.’ 

‘Good morning, my son,’ said his moth- 
er, kissing him, ‘ you look very bright, and 
are all ready for meeting too, I see. Moth- 
er is pleased with this.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Harry, not knowing exactly 
what else to say. He stood a minute, with 
his face all lighted up by smiles; and then 
his eye fell on the window panes. ‘O 
mother,’ said he, ‘you dont know what 
work Jack Frost made on my windows last 
night. I really wish you would go up and 
see. There is a white dove there, and it 
seems to look right at you as if it would 
talk.’ 

Rufus and George and the breakfast 
now came in. After breakfast the family 
assembled for prayers. Harry’s father cal- 
led upon the children to repeat each of 
them a verse. This was Harry’s verse: 
‘I was glad when they said unto me, come 
and let us go up into the house of the 
Lord.” He thought his mother looked 
pleased with his selection. 

After this his father went to his study, 
and his mother to the nursery. There were 
yet two good hours before the bell would 
ring for meeting. ‘It is Sunday, and what 
shall I do,’ thought Harry. ‘I want to be 
good to-day. Let me see, I will take my 
Testament, and go out into the entry and 
pull the rocking-horse close up to the re- 
gister, and sit on him until I have learned 
all my lesson.’ Harry did so. He learn- 
ed the lesson very well; he thought he 
could say it without missing a single word 
—but still it was not time to go to church. 
Harry rocked awhile softly back and forth, 
thinking what next to do. ‘Ah, that is 
it,’ said he, ‘I will finish my library book.’ 
He went into the breakfast-room to get it 
from the. book-case, and when he came 
back to his comfortabl2 place by the entry 
register, he found it occupied. His broth- 
er George was there astride the horse, rid- 
ing and reading as fast as he could. 

‘ That is not fair,’ said Harry, ‘ that is 
my seat, George, I got it first. Let me 
have it, will you ?’ 

* You have had it all the morning, and 
it’s my turn now,’ said George. ‘1 want 
it as much as you do, and I’m going to 
have it.’ 

Harry was disappointed and provoked. 
The color came to his face, and the good 
all seemed going out of his heart, and some 
angry words trembled on his lips; but be- 
fore he spoke them, the image of the snow 
white dove cume up before him, and he re- 
membered what it seemed to say: ‘ This 
is Sunday, be a good boy to-day, Harry.’ 
So he turned quietly away—he made no 
reply to George; he left him on the rock- 
ing-horse, and went into the parlor and 
sat down on an ottoman, and opened his 
book. He had not read far, when his mo- 
ther entered, and coming softly behind 
him put her hand upon his nead and said, 
‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” Harry knew then that 
she must have been in the entry and heard 
him and George,—that she was pleased 
with him, and he felt that he had tried to 
do right, and the good came back again to 
his heart—the little boy was happy. 

Harry kept on trying all day, and he 
had a good Sunday—he enjoyed it. At 





night, when he wext up to his room to go 
to bed, he blew @ut his lamp, and looked 
to see ifhe could find his snow white dove 
by the light of the moon, but it was not 
there; where it had been now sparkled 
numberless tiny stars; Jack Frost changes 
his pictures pretty often. But in Harry’s 
heart there was something better than 
doves of frost-work, something of which 
doves are said to be the emblems, and that 
is peace, and it came to him because he had 
tried to do right, to ‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to heep it holy.’ 
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THE FORSAKEN LITTLE GIRL FINDS A 
CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Futtehgurh, India, April 8th, 1855. 
My Dear Youna FRIENDS: nearly a 
year ago, a poor heathen man, his wife, and 
two little children, were travelling, on 
what is called, in India, the Grand Turk 
Road. This road is very nicely made from 
Calcutta to stations above Delta, and it is 
almost as level and smooth as a floor.— 
Numbers of people are constantly going to 
and fro upon it in all sorts of conveyances, 
and many, very many, have to walk hun- 
dreds of miles. So it was with the poor 
people of whom I wished to tell you. Day 
after day they walked on this long road to 
return to their home in the Punjab, having 
been on a visit to some of their friends.— 
The children could not walk a long dis- 
tance at once,—so their parents carried 
them on their shoulders or hips, and all 
was well until the poor mother sickened 
and died on the road, far from her home 
and kindred. One of the children was a 
girl, and of course despised, as girls always 
are in this dark land; but still, for a few 
days, the father travelled on with both 
children. One morning, after sleeping in 
the native inn with her father and little 
brother, the little girl awoke and found 
herself alone without a friend. Her cruel 
father had forsaken her, caring not into 
whose hands she might fall. Do you not 
think, dear children, that it must bea sad 
religion that can so harden a father’s heart, 
that he could, without a pang, thus leave 
his helpless child among unfeeling stran- 
gers? Do you ever think why it is that 
your dear fathers are so different, most of 
whom would do almost anything to save 
you, and who daily care so kindly for all 
your wants? Itis God only who made 
you to differ; and I do hope you ask him 
to have pity upon the poor heathen. * 
God did have pity on this poor child, 
heathen though she was, and put it into 
the hearts ofthe people who were about to 
take her to the police office. From there 
she was brought to the kind magistrate of 
Futtehgurh, who immediately sent her to 
the Orphan Asylum. When we heard her 
sad story, oh how glad and thankful we 
were that God had so watched over her, and 
brought her to be taught about Jesus, in- 
stead of being left to become very wicked! 
She was a very sweet child, and it is very 
pleasant to hear her say her hymns and 
Catechisms. One of our blind girls has 
taken her in charge, and in return for all 
her care, the little thing is delighted to lead 
her about. They love each other very 
much ; and I hope they will live together 
in heaven, where one will be no longer 
blind, nor the other need to be taught. I 
am sure that you will be very glad to hear 
about this little girl. It made us very hap- 
py to have her gathered as a lamb with 
the Savior’s fold; and I trust that it will 
iead you to feel that God will have mercy 
upon the heathen. Not long after this lit- 
tle girl came, a little boy was brought, 
whose mother had died, and whose father 
could not be found. He, too was taken 
into the Asylum, and was very happy; but 
a short time after his father came to claim 
him. Hehad lef: the child with his moth- 
er to go to a distant village, and when he 
came back, found she was dead, and the 
boy missing. The man traced his son to 
the Asylum, and claimed him. The poor 
child knew his father, but cried very much 
when he had to leave the school. We all 
feel very happy in our work now, for God 
seems to be inclining these poor people to 
believe on him. On Sabbath last, two very 
nice, respectable natives were baptized ; 
they seem really to love the Savior. Oh 
what aghappy time that will be, when all 
these poor people learn to love Jesus, and 
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no more worship foolish idols. That you 
may do all you can to help on this great 
work, is the earnest prayer of your affec. 
tionate friend. E. Watsn, 





SLEIGHING PARTY. 


A few days after the occurrences men- 
tioned in the last chapter, I saw a large 
and very beautiful sleigh, in shape resem. 
bling a gondola, drawn by six noble-look- 
ing, spirited horses, which was filled, or 
rather crammed with children to its utmost 
capacity. This gay juvenile party were 
going out into the country on a pleasure. 
excursion to have a ‘good sleigh-ride ;” 
at least, many of them so sang or shouted, 
as the steeds proudly pranced along to the 
music of the merry bells. But the joyous 
ringing laugh, and the bursts of glee, and 
the loud hurrahs, were suddenly stopped, 
for, as the sleigh turned a corner, it tipped 
so much that some half dozen of the chil- 
dren tumbled out like so many bundles on 
and near the side-walk. I ran to them, 
fearing they might have been hurt; but no, 
in a moment they were on their feet, and, 
in another, they had climbed into the 
sleigh again, and the driver was just ready 
to start, when I said, “Stop a minute; | 
want to say a word to these children.” [| 
then addressed them kindly and affection- 
ately as I could, telling them, “ that they 
should all be thankful that their compan- 
ions were not injured at allin falling out ; 
if they had been, it would have damped or 
spoiled the whole day’s anticipated plea- 
sure; that I was glad they were going to 
have a good time ; that 1 hoped they would 
all be good children; and, above every- 
thing else, that they would all remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth.” 
They were evidently pleased with what I 
said, and gave me three hearty cheers as 
away they went, their little faces radiant 
with smiles and sunbeams. 
Some may say, “ But what is the use of 
stopping children, when they are all ina 
hurry to go on, to give them a moral lec- 
ture? It would do no good; nota word 
of it would they remember ten minutes 
afterwards.” Perhaps not, and yet, when 
I think how often it has been the case that 
some word, dropped into the mind in youth, 
has, in after life, been productive of good, 
I feel encouraged to cherish a little hope 
that what was said to that sleighing party 
may some time be of use to some of those 
children. God’s ways are not our ways, 
and he can make a single word the means 
of direct immediate good, or instrumental 
of good after many years are passed away. 
I have felt it a duty to say a few words 
to the young whenever I have had oppor- 
tunity, and then leave the result to God, 
and more especially, since reading, several 
years since, the remarkable case of the in- 
dividual, who, when a boy, heard John 
Flavel preach in London on the text, “ If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be anathema maranatha;’’ and 
who, when he was upwards of an hundred 
years old, while at work in his field in 
Middleboro’, in this State, recalled those 
words, and then, at that late period in life, 
was converted, and lived fifteen years af- 
ter that, a devoted Christian. 
Professor Park, of Andover, says, ‘ The 
moral of his epitaph is, that a phrase 
dropped into the mind of a lad on one con- 
tinent and in one century, may lie buried 
long in dust, and then spring up and bear 
fruit on another continent and in another 
century, and be destined to perpetual re- 
membrance.” 
“ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive our hope ; 
The precious grain can ne‘er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 
[ Rambles about Boston. 











Parental. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Little Willie asleep—his mother bends over 
him—then she prays. 


Darling little Willie fast asleep on the 
floor! is he really asleep? I will kneel 
beside him and see whether he is really 
asleep, or only playinga trick. Ah! he is 
really asleep—poor little Willie. I won- 
der if I can carry him up stairs—I’ll try; 
he cannot be comfortable here on the floor. 
Oh! I did not think he was so heavy; I 
fear I shall not be able to carry him Up 
stairs without waking him; I have sac 
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ceeded at last; he looks much more com- 
fortable on the bed than he did on the 
floor—now he will have a sweet sleep. 

Darling little Willie—how I love him! 
what can he be dreaming about? If he 
knew that his mother was bending over 
him thus, he would jump up, and throw 
his arms round her neck, and kiss her. 

Four years I have taken care of little 
Willie. I have rocked him in my arms, 
and sung to him, and told him pretty sto- 
ries; Ihave helped him to build block- 
houses, and make cars, and snow-balls; I 
have drawn camels, and pelicans, and Ben- 
gal tigers on the slate. for him, and have 
taken great pleasure in smoothing his little 
bed, so that he should sleep comfortably ; 
and in setting a little temnting table for 
him, with bread and strawberries, or toast 
and honey, or chicken and potatoes. 

Yes, I have taken great care of little 
Willie—I know that I shall always love 
him very much, I shall never, never lose 
my love tor him; but oh! ifhe should lose 
his love for me ! What if he should be- 
come a wicked boy, and stray far away 
fom God. Oh! I hope this will never 
happen. 

What if little Willie had gone to heaven ? 
then he would appear to be asleep, just as 
he does now, and I should come in and 
look at him ; but it would not be Willie; 
here would be these little hands, and hair, 
and this round, white forehead, but it 
would not be Willie; Willie would be in 
heaven, and his body would be only the 
dress that his soul wore on earth, and 
which he did not need in heaven. 

If God should take little Willie away 
from the earth, would Willie go to heaven? 
Would Fanny, and Alonzo? God has 
given me four little children, and God says, 
Mother, take care of these little children 
for me, and do all you can to fit them for 
heaven. Ah! how hard I must try to fit 
them for heaven. 

Dear little Willie! how gently he 
breathes: one hand is under his head, and 
his cheek is rosy. I am glad God has 
givea mea comfortable home for little Wil- 
lie,—this soft bed and such a chamber. If 
I were very poor, and obliged to go every 
day and work to get bread for my children 
Willie would not have the attention that 
he does now; if he dropped asleep on the 
floor, he would have to remain till he 
awoke: he would often be seen with a 
dirty face, and be obliged to amuse himself 
in the best way he could, and perhaps he 
would fall into naughty habits, from not 
having his mother’s watchful care. 

But now, if Willie gets hurt, I soothe 
him; if he comes in from play warm and 
tired, I bathe him and bring him clean 
clothes from the drawer, which refreshes 
him very much. 

God is very good. I will try barder than 
ever to please God: I will try harder than 
ever to help those children to be good, and 
that will be pleasing to Him. 

But how shall I lead little Willie in the 
path of goodness? I must read to him 
stories of good children, that he may be 
induced to imitate their goodness; when 
the children are at play, I must not be 
about my own pleasure, but must be on 
the watch, to prevent selfishness, and un- 
kindness among them. I must give him 
plenty to do, that he may not be drawn 
into mischief by want of employment; I 
must try to keep my own heart right, and 
sethim a good example. 

When I was a little girl, I had an idea 
that it was not wrong for grown people to 
be fretful, and impatient, exactly in the 
way that it was wrong for children to be 
80. Thereasons why I thought so, were, 
that grown peuple were not reproved, like 
children, for those sins; and also because 
Inever heard grown people express any 
sorrow for those sins. 

But now that [am a woman, I under- 
stand that God has given us all the same 
Work to do, that is, the work of growing 
better, and helping each other to grow 
better. 

I am resolved to try hard to be good, in 
order that my children may try to be good, 
too. Imust not get out of patience, even 
when the children are careless, and trouble- 
some. Of course I must cause them to 
obey me.exactly; but then I must speak 
to. them only decidedly, never angrily. 

./ Even when I fee] very much vexed and 
troubled, I must try to keep gentle words 
and loving smiles; so that when the chil- 
dren observe this, they may think, See how 





dear mother tries to overcome her tempta- 
tions ; we will try to overcome temptations 
too. 

Now all my trying will be useless, un- 
less the children try too. I hope they will 
try. 

O Heavenly Father! thou hast given 
me four little children, and I love them 
very much; for they are a great comfort 
to me; I am sorry that I ever felt impa- 
tient with them, for these feelings, I know, 
come not from thee, O Lord. Then help 
me to be kind and gentle; help my little 
children to be so too; help me to lead 
them along the path of goodness ; and 
when the time comes for us all to leave 
this world, please take us to live with Thee. 

Datsy DELL. 
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, give you a little advice. 








THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


One bright and beautiful day in June, 
when the sun shone very clear and warm, 
and the flowers sent out their sweetest fra- 
grance, a Bee anda Butterfly chanced to 
meet in a garden of flowers. The Bee had 
been out all day hunting up pollen and 
gathering honey, when at last, she chanced 
to come to a white lily, which stood near 
a clear fountain of water, and looking down 
into its pearly cup, she saw a large gay 
winged Butterfly taking his afternoon siesta 
in that delightful retreat. He had been 
wandering about all day in idleness, roving 
from flower to flower, scarcely staying two 
minutes in any one place, till at last, tired 
of doing nothing, he had laid himself dowu 
to repose. The cheerful, musical sony 
which the Bee was humming as she pur 
sued her daily toil, aroused him from hi: 
nap; but he had to rub his drowsy eyes « 
good while, before he could see who his 
merry visitor was. ‘ 

The Bee gazed on him with rather > 
contemptuous smile, but spoke to him ver) 
civilly—the Butterfly returned the saluta 
tion, and they commenced a very agreeab! 
conversation on the state of the weather— 
the probability of its raining soon, and th: 
affairs of the nation in general. Fror: 
these interesting topics they wandered off 
and at length found themselves canversin 
about their own personal concerns. Th 
Bee spoke of her continual toil—of the fa 
mily she had to support—her lazy husband 
the drone, and her circle of little ones.-- 
But she said she did not wish to complair 
as she was very well contented with h 
lot—she would a great deal rather wor 
than be idle. So long as mankind treate 
her as kindly as they did, she was willin,: 
to gather honey for them. 

Mr. Butterfly replied, that for his part 
he was a gentleman of pleasure, going an | 
coming whenever and wherever he chost 
without consulting anyone. He considei 
ed it a disgrace to have to work for a liv 
ing, and he never intended to do it. 

“I feel perfectly independent,” said he. 
‘**T have no one to care for but myself.— 
My clothes are very beautiful—blue an: 
purple velvet, spangled with gold. I don’ 
see how you can bear to wear such rusty 
looking dresses, Mrs. Bee.” 

She replied— 

‘* I do so because they are more becom- 
ing to my station in life, than finer one: 
would be. I do not consider it a disgrac, 
to work, and all the world knows I am ver); 
industrious, losing not a moment of timu 
unnecessarily.” 

‘There is one thing,” said Mr. Butter- 
fly, “‘ that has puzzled me a great deal, in 
fact I cannot account for it. It is this— 
you are such a great favorite with mankind, 
they build you houses and even palaces; 
they feed you in winter if your provisions 
chance to fail, and, in short, do everything 
for you that kind friends ought to do. But 
they will let me starve, and it not unfre- 
quently happens that the children chase 
me, till I am nearly out of breath. I know 
if they could get hold of me, they would 
kill me for my gaudy clothes. I am not 
near so ill-natured as you are, either; I 
never pretend to sting any one, even when 
they are doing me an injury, while you 
very often do it without any cause what- 
ever. Can you explain this?” 

‘‘ The reason,” said Mrs. Bee, “ is simply 
this—they look upon you as an idle, good- 
for-nothing fellow, vain and conceited— 
puffed up with that big head so that you 
can hardly stand, and, in my opinion they 
are not very far from the truth. If I do 


sting sometimes when I ought not, I am 
always very sorry for it afterwards. If you 
wish to gain their good opinion, let me 
Go home—pull 
off that holiday suit—put on good stout 
| clothes, and go to work; in other words, 
| become a useful man.” 
| ‘*Humph,” said Mr. Butterfly, “if I 
have to do all that, I will just let their 
| good opinion go. I am not going to fa- 
| tigue myself, and soil my fine clothes with 
work, you may rest assured of that. But,” 
, Said he, looking at the sun, ‘I had really 
forgotten that I was engaged to take tea 
with Mrs. Lady Bird; I must go home 
and make my toilet. So I bid youa good 
afternoon.” 

So saying, he bowed very politely, and 
flew away. Mrs. Bee, looking after him, 
murmured, “ Poor fool, he is too proud to 
work, but one of these days he will be 
very glad to beg, or else I am much mis- 
taken.” She resumed her song, and pro- 
ceeded with her work, never thinking of 
the Butterfly, except to laugh at his vanity, 
and to pity his folly. AURELIA. 

Corydon, Ind. [ Little Pilgrim. 














Religion. 


A DAUGHTER OF ABRAHAM. 


Lelia Ada T—— was a young English 
Jewess who died a few years ago, at the 
age of twenty, in the triumph of Christian 
faith. She was highly accomplished, hav- 
ing received such an education as a wealthy 
and doting father would wish to give to a 
lovely and talented daughter. Called by 
divine grace tu the knowledge of Salvation 
by Jesus Christ, whose day her father 
Abraham rejoiced to see, she suffered 
shame and spitting (literally) for his name’s 
sake. The following account of her last 
moments, extracted from her Memoir, pub- 
lished by the Board of Publication, cannot 
fail to be interesting to the readers of the 
Record. It was written by a Christian 
female friend. : 

The closing scene drew on apace; for it 
was evident to all that she must soon die; 
indeed she knew it herself; and, therefore, 
she began to give final directions respect- 
ing the disposal of certain matters. This 
was three days before her death. After 
sending some substantial mementoes of her 
love and regard to those families on her 
visiting list, she turned her attention to 
her family and personal friends. Having 
expressed most of her desires concerning 
these, she requested that her writing-desk 
might be placed near her. It was done. 
Unlocking it, she took out a number of 
elegant Bibles. ‘ Precious books!’ she ex- 
claimed, as she clasped them to her throb- 
bing bosom. ‘0, precious books! would 
I had read you more!’ Presenting one to 
her maternal aunt, who was present, she 
said, ‘ Do accept this token of my love for 
you, and this letter, which some time ago 
I wrote for you; and, as you read it, may 
the Spirit of God lead your heart to those 
blissful fountains of repose which have 
made me sohappy! You believe, my dear 
aunt, that I am quite happy—that I have 
no fear of death—that I am going to heav- 
en?’ ‘I cannot doubt it.’ 

* Well, then, it is all through the merits 
of my Lord Jesus Christ. His death aton- 
ed for my sins. I shall soon be with him 
forever. Then, my dear aunt, will you 
promise me this my dying request, that 
you will read these Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, shall be granted ??— 
Her aunt assented. ‘ Thank you, you 
make me very happy; and I pray that the 
God whom I serve, will, of his mercy, en- 
lighten your understanding, so that you 
may perceive the truth. Iam tired now; 
I must rest a little.’ 

Reviving, she said, ‘I can say but little 
more.’ Then putting aside several Bibles 
for as many of her relatives, and a letter 
with each ; ‘ Let these be given with my 
dying love, to those to whom they are di- 
rected. Say, too, I most earnestly beg of 
each to read them, and pray over them, 
and to obtain all possible help to a know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. And tell 
them, that with my latest breath, I testifi- 
ed, Christ is precious; that he was with 
me, pre-eminently with me—while passing 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
and that through faith in Christ, I was vic- 
torious over death and the grave, and died 
in fall, perfect assurance of eternal bliss. 
But be sure of this, tell them plainly, that 
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it was allhthrough the death of my Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ! Now I must 
repose. ’Tis almost finished!’ Her arti- 
culation of these precious sentences was 
painfully interrupted, so that to say them 
all, occupied her some minutes. 

The following day she requested that 
pen and ink might be brought to her. Af- 
fectionately clasping her Bible, she looked 
once more upon those parts which she had 
marked as having given her special en- 
couragement and enjoyment: then, being 
supported, she took the penin her dying 
hand, and tremulously and disjointedly 
traced upon the fly-leaf the last words she 
ever wrote—‘ Christ is heaven!’ 

On the morning of the day on which Le- 
lia died, she said, ‘ It will soon be finished. 
Tell my dear father to come here.’ What 
ascene! Friends weeping—-the youthful 
Christian, in heavenly composure, awaiting 
the solemn moment of a separation from 
the body. Surely it was the spontaneous 
outburst of every heart, ‘Is this death >— 
Can all this holy joy and peace be death? 
Oh! then, let me die the death of the ri- 
ghteous, and let my last end be like hers!’ 
As I looked upon her placid countenance, 
I exclaimed exultingly, ‘O death! where 
is thy sting? O grave! where is thy vic- 
tory?’ Gushing sobs broke upon the afy- 
ful stillness. 

Her father was weeping. ‘ Do not grieve 
for me, my dear papa,’she said, soothingly. 
‘ If you are faithful to God you will soon 
be happy again with me in heaven.’ 

‘Then, my precious treasure, you are not 
deceived! You feel that your religion ful- 
ly supports you in death?’ 

*O yes! yes! Though I walk through 
the vailey of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil—his rod—and his’—she cou!d 
proceed no farther. Her father, bending 
with grief, retained her hand in his, 

Ina little time she gathered strength: 
‘ Father,’ she continued, ‘ you love me dear- 
ly, do you not?’ ‘ My child, do not speak 
so to me; you know you are the very soul 
of my existence.’ 

‘ Will you grant me one request—a dy- 
ing request *” 

* What is it? 
ny you!’ 

‘It is this—that you will never again 
doubt Jesus my Savior; but that you will 
begin to love and serve him. 0, think, 
my dear father, what he has done for me ! 
Read the New Testament,’ and she looked 
inquiringly. 

‘My dear, I have begun to readit. I 
have seen that your religion must be true. 
I never expected to witness a death like 
yours, my daughter. I have begun to pray ; 
you pray too, that God will help me to fol- 
low you to heaven. I believe, my dear—I 
confess to you and all present that I be- 
lieve—in Jesus.’ 

The sudden revolution of feeling was too 
great for her weak frame. She was just able 
to articulate, ‘ Blessing—praise—’and then 
lay exhausteds 

On recovering, she slowly reached her 
Bible, and in faltering accents said, ‘My 
dear papa, I am dying—you have—. We 
shall soon meet again. Here is the Bible 
which has been so truly blessed to my soul. 
Let it now be yours. You have all my books 
of a religious character. They are choice— 
learn them well. Praise the Lord—I am 
dying ; but I am rejoicing.’ 

She lay for some minutes with her eyes 
closed. Occasionally her lips moved as 
though in prayer. 

Again she unclosed her eyes, and looking 
upon her father with a smile of indescriba- 
ble pleasure—‘ Blessing, honor, praise, and 
glory to Jesus! Kiss me, dear papa.’ 

In a little while—‘ Glorious hope! im- 
mortality ! eternal life! What an eternity ! 
an eternity of perfect love!’ She then, 
with considerable intervals, gave directions 
for her funeral. ‘You have said, papa, 
that you will have my mother removed, and 
that we shall all three lie together in one 
tomb.: I am glad ofthat. At my funeral 
make no show. Do not have me embalm- 
ed. I wish my body to be clothed in linen 
and white muslin only. . When 
you have my name put upon our tomb, be 
sure you put this, ‘ Thanks be unto God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 

‘I hear the voice, ‘‘ The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee.” My whole soul res- 

onds, “‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” I 
am full of glory !’ 


Although perfectly sensible, she said but 


You know I will not de- 
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very little after this. She appeared to be 
looking into eternity. Its glorious realities 
were unfolding to her vision, and feasting 
her soul with ravishing contemplations. 

About two hours before she died, she 
suddenly awoke from a gentle slumber, and 
exclaimed, ‘ Dear Emily! are you here! 
I took her hand. ‘ Give me a farewell kiss, 
my love. Thank you ?’ and then pressing 
my hand with all her remaining strength, 
‘We shall be united again soon, Emily, and 
then you will never have to separate from 
me. Love Jesus: it will not be long. 

A little after, she ejacula*ed, * Victory ! 
and raised her dying arm. After a few mo- 
ments—‘ Heaven is—heaven is—’ the rest 
was lost. She lay quietly for about an hour; 
then gently putting out her hand, she said, 
‘Farewell, my dear papa. I am going to 
glory’ Serve Jesus—you will soon be 
here.’ 
. These were the last words she uttered. 
Her eye-lids closed. For a few minutes 
she breathed softly and slowly, and then— 
the solemn stillness of death! My friend 
was a disembodied saint in glory ! Her 
spirit had taken its rapturous flight to that 
blissful rest which she had so long antici- 
pated; and in preparation for which, she 
had kept her soul with all diligence. Again, 
through gushing tears, I prayed, * Let me 
die the death of the righteous.’ 

She died November 27th, 18---, at a 
quarter past eight o’clock in the evening, 
aged twenty years and eighteen days. 
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WHO FOUNDED THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


In the New York Observer of January 3, 
1856, the Editor, (Mr. S. E. Morse) says: “ It 
is now just forty years since the Senior Editor 
of the New York Observer founded the Boston 
Recorder, the oldest Religious Newspaper in 
the world.” 

A few facts will set this matter in a different 
light. 

In the Recorder of January 3, 1816, the im- 
print reads: “The Recorder, published every 
Wednesday afternoon, at No 76 State Street, 
Boston, by Nathaniel Willis.” Mr. Morse’s 
name does not appear in that, or succeeding 
papers, as connected with the paper. 

Efforts were made by me to establish a Re- 
ligious Newspaper in Portland in 1808, and re- 
newed in Boston in 1812, and afterwards, The 
first idea of such a thing in Mr. Morse’s mind, 
was communicated to him, by a number of gen- 
tlemen in Boston, who invited him, while he was 
a minor, studying law in Connecticut, in 1814, to 
come to Boston and edit a new paper; and he 
consented on the express condition that he 
should have no pecuniary responsibility what- 
ever. 

The first Numbers of the Recorder were 
printed at my office, at my sole expense and 
responsibility, my name, and not his, appearing 
as printer and publisher. I was then 36 years 
of age, and had an experience of about twenty 
years in my profession. The history afterwards 
only shows Mr. Morse’s entire exemption from 
all expense in the enterprise, and its being 
borne by me in all the changes which subse- 
quently took place, occasioned by the unwil- 
lingness of others to run any risk in the doubt- 
ful experiment, and its ultimate success under 
my industry and perseverance, of twenty-eight 
years continuance. 

In the Recorder of April 1, 1817, Mr. Morse 
gave his reasons for withdrawing from the 
Editorship of the Recorder, that “ The profits 
ofithe publication are wholly inadequate to his 
support,”—and I paid him at that time, if I re- 
collect right, about one hundred dollars in full 
for his services. If f had abandoned the paper 
when Mr. Morse did, instead of being founded, 
the Recorder would have foundered, and 

been forgotten long ago. 

(Mr. Morse says the New York Observer, 
which measures 52 inches by 29, “is the largest 
paper in the world.” In my estimation it is 
one of the best religious papers, for its Christian 
spirit, its unsectarianism and conservatism. I 
rejoice in its success of 33 years, and in the 
wealth it has produced to its founder and pro- 
prietor—only let him be satisfied without lay- 
ing claim to Naboth’s Vineyard. 

Nataanie. Witus. 


A Panorema or JenvsaLEw—with magni- 
ficent views, never exhibited before, accompa- 
nied by an interesting Lecture, by a gentleman 
who resided four years among the Arabs, is 
now open at Horticultural Hall, School Street. 
Tickets 25 cents—Children half-price. 

We have seen it, and highly recommend it. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Manches‘er Station, Ct., Jan. 1, 1856. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—I herein enclose one 
dollar, which I have been keeping a long time 
in order to buy mea dog; but I think ona 
whole I had rather have the “ Companion” for 
the coming year. I wish you much success, 
and shall endeavor to get subscribers for your 
paper. I thinkI shall have no difficulty if I 
show them a few back numbers of the Compan- 
ion. Yours truly, Henry A. Svater. 


Union. Ct. Jan. 2, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am so interested in 
reading the Youth’s Companion, that I look 
forward to Saturday night with great pleasure, 
as that is the time it usually comes. Father 
made me a New Year’s prssent of a dollar, 
which I will enclose to secure it for another 
year. Your young friend, Sam’: J. Curtiss 2d. 


Westboro, Mass., Jan. 4, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Companion the present year. I 
enjoy reading it very much, and so does my 
mother, who used to take it when she was a 
little girl. I liked Sallie Single’s pieces very 
much, and hope that she will write this year. 
C. P. Fisner. 


Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—aAccept the enviused yold dol- 
lar to pay tor the “Companion” for 1856. I 
cannot we'l do without its weckly visite. I 
wish you not one but many Happy New Years. 
Frances C. Pow rs, 











Variety. 
DIVINE AND HUMAN SALVATION. 


Volumes have been written defending in turn 
the predominance of the divine or the human 
element in the work of salvation, and the con- 
troversy is no nearer a decisive issue at the 
present day, than in the time of Augustine and 
Pelagius. William Jay, who was more noted 
for vigorous common sense and practical tact 
than for metaphysical acumen, has shed some 
light on the question which has perplexed pro- 
found philosophers. He says: «Pwo grand 
truths have always seemed to me to pervade the 
whole Bible, and not to be confined to a few 
particular passages, viz., that if we are saved, it 
is entirely of God’s grace; and if we are lost, 
it is entirely from ourselves. I know full well 
a man may easily force me into a corner with 
things seemingly{or really related to the truth 
of either of these affirmations ; but he will not 
shake my confidence in either, while [ can 
read, ‘O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but 
in me is thy help.’ The connection is like a 
chain across the river; I can see the two ends, 
but not the middle, not because there is no 
real union, but because it is under water.— 
Lower the water or raise the links, and I shall 
see the centre as well as the extremes.” 
—_—@——— 


WHY EDDY WAS JOYFUL. 


Mournfully sighed the November wind— 
strangely the cold rain pattered on the pine 
roof—fearfully raged the hectic fever in the 
system of little Eddy, and yer He ws JoYFUL. 
Does the youthful reader inquire way? Be- 
cause he had “Christ formed within him, the 
hope of glory.” 

rom earliest infancy pious counsel had been 
given him by a fond religious mother. Brothers 
and sisters were — engaged in storing his 
mind with useful knowledge; teachers in the 
Sunday school pointed him to Jesus as the 
‘way, the truth, and the life.” 

The eyes of his soul feasted on the smiles of 
a redeeming Savior. And when he realized 
that passing through the gates of death was 
only a separation of the soul from clay, the 
wicked from the righteous, the mortal from the 
immortal, the visible from the invisible, and was 
the door through which the soul could pass to 
endless blessedness, no wonder that hope beat 
high in his breast, and he was exceedingly joy- 
ful._[S. S. Adv. 


a 
NATURAL BEAUTY, 


When a man who knows what the female 
form should be, sees a woman laced into the 
form of a wasp, with the region of the lower 
part of the lungs, the heart, the liver, the spleen, 
the stomach, and diaphragm so compressed 
that these vital organs must be displaced or 
paralyzed, he cannot help being shocked at 
such adeformity. He calls to his mind the 
chef d’euvres of painting and statuary, the glo- 
rious models of ancient and modern art, the 
Venus, the Hebe, the Greek Slave, and he 
compares with them such a statue as fashion 
would modei, with the feet cramped, the hips 
distended, the waist compressed with corsets, 
the bosom displaced ; and the beauty and sym- 
metry of nature converted into a deformity of 
fashion—and not.a high fashion ; for over the 














reigns an artistic taste, which, though it may 
sometimes indulge in caprices, does not violate 
principles.—{ Illustrated Manners Book. 


——_——— 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 


A correspondent of the Kentucky Statesman, 
ee the following sketch of an old citizen in 

ulaski county, named Elijah Deny, who is 
perhaps the oldest man in Kentucky. He was 
118 years of age on the 10th of September, and 
is as active as many men of 40. He works 
daily upon a farm, and throughout his whole 
life he has been an early riser. He informed 
the writer that he never drank but one cup of 
coffee, and that was in the year 1848. He 
served seven years in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and was wounded at the siege of Savan- 
nah and at the battle of Eutaw Springs ; he 
was also present at the battles of Camden, 
King’s Mountain, and Monk’s Corner. He 
served under Col. Horry and Col. Marion, and 
was an eye-witness of the sufferings and death 
of Col. Hayne, of South Carolina, an early vic- 
tim of the revolution. He is sprightly and ac- 
tive, and would be taken at any time to be a 
man of middle age. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, and rides six miles to every 
meeting of his church. He has four sons and 
five daughters, all living, the eldest being now 
in his seventy-eight, and the youngest in his 
fifty-first year. 


_—— »_—— 


A WARNING. 


Let those who are seeking pleasure in the 
paths of cupidity or ambition,—who, by indul- 
gence, are nursing into strength passions earth- 
ly, sensual, devilish—let them remember that, 
though the objects which they seek are perish- 
ing, the passions with which they seek them 
belong to the soul, and partake of its undying 
life. When wealth, and thrones, and palaces 
shall have passed away, when the plaudits of 
men shall have been silenced, when the monu- 
ments of greatness, the histories and poems 
which record its achievements shall have pe- 
rished. and the globe itself shall have been 
burned up, the evi] passions which they are 
nourishing to-day will be raging in their fury. 
——__— 


NONE LIVETH FOR HIMSELF. 


God has written upon the flowers that sweet- 
en the air—on the breeze that rocks the flowers 
upon the stem—upon the rain drop that refresh- 
es the sprig of moss that lifts its head in the de- 
sert—upon its deep chambers—upon every 
pencilled shell that sleeps in the caverns of the 
deep, no less than upon the mighty sun which 
warms and cheers millions of creatures which 
live in its light—upon all his works he has 
written: * None liveth for himself.’—[ Literary 
Journal 


. 
—_~po. 


BLANKETING COWS. 


A correspondent of the Rural Intelligencer, 
who has been travelling through Holland, says: 
‘ Great care is taken of their cows, both in 
the winter and in the summer; and in a Jowry, 
wet day, you will see the cows in the field 
covered with blankets; ay,even more common- 
ly than a horse is blanketed here in winter.— 
This care is well repaid by a great flow of milk 
and a less consumption of forage.’ 
——._——— 


A LONG INTRODUCTION. 

An old woman who was accustomed to com- 
plain that her minister preached very long ser- 
mons, wasting a considerable portion of time in 
the introduction, said ‘ he was so long in spread- 
ing the cloth, that it seemed as if he should 
never have the dinner.’ 

The remark would not be misapplied to the 
way some Sunday-school teachers have of in- 
troducing a lesson.— Ed. S. S. Journal. 


ete 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Fine Bor.—A little fellow, not more than 
five years old, hearing some gentlemen at his 
father’s table discussing the tamiliar line, ‘An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ said he 
knew it was'nt true ; his mother was better than 
any man that was ever made. 


Scaoot Exerctses.—* What do you do in 
school ?’ was asked of a teacher. (No, surely! 
of a scholar.} ‘Wereada chapter. ‘ What 
next?’ *Oh, we readanother.’ ‘ What next?’ 
repeated the inquirer, hoping tu hear something 
of explanation and illustration. ‘Why, then 
(opening his eyes widely,) we's done!” 

Be Snort ! Said a distinguished ci tor 
to a young member of his flock 36 Teoflee 
we are always pleased to hear you speak in the 
prayer-meetings, and we hope you will con- 
tinue to do so; but I would advise you to be 
as brief as possible, and if the brethren think 
you are too brief, they will tell you of it.” This 
was spoken in love, and had the desired effect. 


Acountryman entered Whipple’s Daguerreo- 
type Estens a few days since, and wished a da- 
guerreotype of his uncle. ‘I can do it, sir, but 
where is he?’ ‘ Oh, he’s dead! was the sim- 
ple reply, ‘ but I've got a description of him in 
an old passport.’ —[Sat. Eve. Gazette. 

In private we must watch our thoughts, in the 
family our tempers, in company our tongues. 


Your word is your servant, so long as you 
retain it, but it becomes your master when you 








highest and purest sphere of fashionable life 





suffer it to escape. 


tics,’ said an Irishman, ‘ they dome n Bs 
have taken two already, and neither ~ ¥ tis 
will stay on my stomach.’ ” 











Emetics.—‘ Don't give me any more eme. 





Poetry. 








HOW SOFTLY ON THE BRUISED HEART 


———— 
TO JOSEPHINE. 


‘Wilt thou ever be as lovely, child, 
As innocent and pure ? 
And shall thy future ward and way 
Remain as safe and sure ?” 
W. A. W., 1852, 
*T was thus that in a musing mood, 
When you were first in thou sht, 
A simple lyric I began, ~ 
ith anxious wishes fraught. 


In other days, ere yet the world 
Had struggled for thy heart, 
Thou didst desire those real joys 

Religion can impart. 


I well remember those sweet times 
When tasks at school were done, 

You came into the ancient church 
To pray at set of sun, 


Your youthful step was lightsome the 
From nl and folly hes * 

And oft I prayed that sin and care 
Might never rest on thee, 


*T were well to ask,—is truest love, 
To plan for earthly bliss, 

Or help the spirit seek for joy 
In better worlds than this ? 


Ah, Fashion !—child, how vain it is 
To soothe a dying hour, 

Or pleasure’s light to cheer the soul, 
When clouds of sorrow lower, 


The Pastor’s faithful watch and 
Will shortly here be o’er; se 

List then a warning, loving voice, 
Thou soon shalt hear no more. 


Deny thyself and take the cross, 
Count life a vapor, earth but dross ; 
Repent of sin, and firmly stand 

The noblest soldier of that band, 

Who crowned in Heaven at Jesus’ side 
Shall in eternal bliss abide. 


Ww. A. w., 1855, 





—E 


THE LITTLE WINTER GRAVE. 


Composed on the Burial of a Child in a Grave 


three feet deep in Snow. 
This is cut from an English newspaper, 


where it appeared with the signature of “ Shel- 
don Chadwick.” 


Our baby lies under the snow, sw: i 
Our baby lies under the snow, i 

Out in the dark with the night, 
While the winds so loudly blow, 

As a dead saint thou art pale, sweet wife, 
And the cross is on thy breast; 

Oh, the snow no more can chill 
That little dove in its nest. 


Shall we shut the baby out, sweet wi 
While the chilling Serr do blow ” 
Oh, the grave is now its bed, 
And its coverlid is snow, 
Oh, our merry bird is snared, sweet wife, |] 
That a rain of music gave, 
And the snow falls on our hearts, 
And our hearts are each a grave. 


Oh, it was the lamp of our life, sweet wife, 
Blown out on a night of gloom; 

A leaf from our flower of love, 
Nipped in its fresh spring bloom. 

But the lamp will shine above, sweet wife, 
And the leaf again shall grow, 

Where there are no bitter winds, 
And no dreary, dreary snow. 

Sestinenatiaeinedia oe 














How softly on the bruised heart 
A word of kindness falls, 

And to the dry and parched soul 
The moist’ning tear-drop calls: 
O, if they knew, who walk the earth, 

*Mid sorrow, grief, and pain, 
The power a word of kindness hath, 
*T were paradise again. 


The weakest and the poorest may 
The simple pittance give, 

And bid delight to withered hearts 
Return again and live: 

Oh, what is life if love be lost ? 
If man’s unkind to man— 

Or, what the heaven that waits beyond 
This brief and mortal span ? 


As stars upon the tranquil sea 
In mimic glory shine, 

So words of kindness in the heart 
Reflect the source divine: 

Oh, then be kind, who’er thou art, 
That breathest mortal breath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 

And sweeten even death. 
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